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electric piano); Kenny Passarelli (bass); Roger Pope 
Barry Rogers and David Sanborn 
Martyn Ford Orchestra, London Symphony Orchestra, Corner- 
and Southern Californian Community Choir, 
clude David Crosby, Graham Nash, and Toni 
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" (Rocket ROSP 1). Elton John (vocals 
(electric guitar); Davey Johnstone (electric 
accordion, mandolin, dulcimer); Ray Cooper 
James Newton-Howard (synthesizer, organ. 


clavinet, 
drums). Also 


Sound, Toronto, re-mixed at Marquee Studios, London. 


LTON’S moroseness 
is the dominating 
theme of this album. Is 
this the guy who dances 
on his piano and revels 
in self-parody, the guy 
who restored fun to 
basic rock ’n’ roll? This 
broody, contemplative 
balladeer telling of 
disillusionment and de- 
spair? 
It’s a significant album 
for Elton. His first release 
on his own Rocket label, 
thus heralding a new chap- 
ter in his career, yet repre- 
senting a peak, climaxing 
a bout of gigging which is 
likely to be his last live 
work for some considerable 
time. 
There’s also the matter of 
regaining some of the pres- 
tige and recording credibility 
lost by his last two dismal 
effort: “Rock Of The 
i “Here And 
There. 


As befits the Crown Prince 
of Flamboyance, much of it 
is way over the top of course 
— choirs and symphony 
orchestras are constantly in 
the wings awaiting dramatic 
entrances dt supposedly stra- 
tegic moments, songs are 
unnecessarily elongated, and 
the whole thing is preluded 
by -an atmosphere-setting 
cverture similar to the open- 
ing ae on “Yellow Brick 
Road.” 

But even the shameless 
indulgences and blatant over- 
kill can be overlooked once 
we get beyond the ponderous 
beginnings and the fancy 
trimmings — these are songs 
of substance whose quality 
isn't seriously tarnished by 
whatever patterns Mr Dud- 
geon wishes to paint — 
(though, to be fair, much of 
the time his lively production 
goes a long way to count- 
ering the dark mood of the 
songs). 

Like Paul. Simon, John is a 
real craftsman with romantic 
songs. and this album is 
littered with them = 
“Tonight,” “Sorry Seems To 


Be The Hardest Word” and 
“Someone’s Final Song,” all 
sentimental but performed 


with perfect class. 

Despite the orchestral. pre- 
tensions, it’s ~no concept, 
though many of the tracks 
conform te a géneral theme 
of loneliness and lost love, 
and how these conditions can 
be related to the one in the 
spotlight. 

"Cage The Songbird” tells 
of the disillusioned, embit- 
tered death of a singer, 4 
musical and lyrica ive of 
‘Goodbye No 

And “Idol” 
about thë 


is another one 
downfall of a 


superstar, sung Elton 
sounding like Sinalra at 3 an 
in a smoky jazz club, over 
some. sleepy — snare drum 


brush work and an occasional 
attack from the horn’ section 
“E chose_rock ‘n` rol} but it 


pushed me to the fimityIt 
turned) =me into «a gipsy” 
sings Elton sorrowfully on 
the melancholy “Between. 17 
And. 20" (an outstanding 
track, this) and that’s the 
general. mood of it, though 


‘Taupin’s lyrics aren't always 
so crystallised. 

| But, apart-from an annoy- 
ing tendency to fall back on 
falsetto singing, Elton’s per- 
formance is immaculate, 
transmitting exactly the right 
emotion-at all times. 

There's anger on “Jf 


There's A God In Heaven 
(What's He Waiting For?)", a 
vigorously frustrated reaction 
to wars and starvin, child- 
ren, etc, over a funky 
backing which features Caleb 
Quaye in appropriately ag- 
gressive mood. And there's 
ane in ees ae Soner 
ird; ex] ly „enhanced by 
the Crosby-Nash harmonies. 
And there's compassion in 
the churchy, gospel-flavoured 
“Where's The Shoorah?”, one 
of half a dozen tracks which 
would make ideal singles. 

The band are also very 
fine; Pope and Passarelli lay 
down some chillingly tight 
rhythms, Quaye sporadically 
cuts loose, and the subtle 
additions of Johnstone (great 
mandolin on “Between 17 
And 20” and accordion on 
“Sorry Seems To Be The 
Hardest Word”) lend some 
badly needed lightness to 
the proceedings. 

There’s a mystical number 
called “The Wide-Eyed And 
Laughing” with Johnstone’s 
sitar giving it all an Indian 
flavour; a raging disco 
number, “Boogie Pilgrim,” to 
open side two after the 
orchestral ramblings of the 
opening side, three innocuous 


if anonymous instrumentals; 
and an irresistible out-and- 
out rock ‘n’ roller, “Bite 


Your Lip’ — which must 
have the longest finish since 
“Hey Jude” and is this 
album’s equivalent to “Satur- 
day Nights All. Right For 
Fighting” — to climax the 
whole thing and end the set 
on an uncharacteristically 
“up” moment. 

“Blue Moves” not only suc- 
cessfully obliterates the unsa- 
tisfactory memory of “Roc! 
Of The Westies” and. ‘Here 
And There,” it comfortably 
surpasses “Captain Fantastic” 
and challenges “Yellow Brick 
Road.” — CI. 


TTI SMITH: “Radio 

Ethiopia” (Arista). Patti 
Smith certainly has one hell 
of a lot to answer for. Not 
only does she unashamedly 
use her band. as a backcloth 
for her pretentious “poetic Ai 
ramblings, but she simultane- 
ously comes on as the saviour 
of raw-power rock and roll 
as it struggles to survive the 
onslaught of esoteric rock, in 
other words, she’s into the 
myth-making business. And in 
this, her second album, the 
myth is exposed . >. as cheap 
thrills. At least: “ Horses ™ had 
the dubious privilege of a 
rabble-rousing ersion of 
Them's “Gloria but on 
“Radio Ethiopia” - all the 
cuts are by Patti and Band 
Lenny Kaye's obsessive use 
of feedback (a mistake, as he 
sistently bungles it; the 


ret of feedback lies in 
knowing how to play a guitar 
first) receives full- play in 
tracks like issing . In. 
River” and “Pumping (My 
Heart). ” In-evem worse shape 


is the Smith voice, with the 


by now characteri. 


dog yelps substituting for 
range. In “ Radio Ethiopia " 
she worries at the notes like 
a rabid dog, mangles them 
and gets lost in the feedback; 
a Singing equivalent of the 
very- worst king of sound 
poetry; If you really want to 


hear beauty in chaos, try thë 
Red Buddha Theatre's “ Man- 


dala," where against a 
similarly discordant — back- 
ground the -crowd's voices 
achieve an empathy Patti 


Smith would never bring off. 
All this plus pathetic tricks 
like incessant scraping up and 
down fretboards and out-of- 
tune guitars and a backbeat 
that reaches a robotic mean 


ELTON JOHN: the mood is 
broody 


average and thereafter never 
deviates from it. Even a prom- 
isingly funky melody in “ Dis- 
tant Fingers ” gets swallowed 
up in the maelstrom. An in- 
articulate mess. — M.P. 


Dp ESSEX: “Out On 
J The Street” (CBS). As 
I understand it, David Essex 
has been moving through a 
transitional period in the past 
number of months, attempting 
to satisfy his more musical 
inclinations. 1 would presume 
that the ideal is to have a 
total fusion of theatre and 
rock, and that is quite appar- 
ent through its stage over- 
tones, but Essex hasn't de- 
cided how he should music- 
ally project this. “ Out 
On The Street” tackles a sub- 
ject more complex than last 
year's album, “All The Fun of 
The Fair,” but it doesn’t 
necessarily follow that the 
music should ‘be taken to a 
more complicated state. The 
joy of David Essex's music 
has always lain in his ability 
to make quite serious state- 
ments in light-hearted fashion 
(“Rock On", “Gonna Make 
You A Star” and particularly 
“Streetfight” have pretty stern 
implications) but on “Out On 
The Street” he nearly loses 
sight of that. I say “nearly” 
because I don’t consider this 
album a bummer. Far from 
it; I can point to “Let The 
Fool Live,” “Just Wanna 
Dance,” “Coming Home” and 
“Ooh Love” as excellent Es- 
sex tunes. “Ooh Love”. es- 
pecially, has the haunting 
mood that distinguished “Rock 
On,” “America” and “Star- 
dust.” I'd be happy if Essex 
kept coming up with this 
type of songs for the rest ot 
his career, but “Out On The 
Street” 's importance seems to 
hang on three lengthy tracks 
that form the album’s concept 
of street life: the title track 
(10. minutes, 5 seconds long) 
“Run With The Pack” (8.10) 
and “City Lights” (6.48) 
“Out On The Street” doesn’t 
work for me at all. It's too 
long by far, and. too hazy in 

g and chai 


out the proper vehicle to 
stage it. David Essex and his 
music are at their best wher 
orchestral effects are utilised 
to enhance the effect of the 
songs. “Out On The Street” 
features only the band and 
they are never able to portray 
the urban viciousness that the 
song is all about. “Run With 
The Pack” and “City Lights,” 
on the other hand, do work 
because strings and whatever 
are brought in to-.create ex- 
citment. When he manages 
to merge theatrical concepts 
with his true forte, the four- 
minute pop. song, then we'll 
have the definitive David 
Essex. That day is approach- 
ing. — H.D. 


